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WAR SERVICE BY THE NURSE WHO STAYS 

By R. Margaret Sauter, R.N. 
Supervisor Admission Department, Burke Foundation, New York 

Nurses serving their country in this war may be classified under 
four divisions, rendering large service, in various ways. 

First, the nurse who went "over" at the first call, because she 
wanted to and nothing could have kept her at home ; second, the nurse 
who went because she felt it her duty ; third, the nurse who cannot go 
because of having others dependent upon her, or because of physical 
reasons, etc. ; fourth, the nurse who "chooses to stay," thinking she 
may be able to serve better by so doing. 

There are, of course, no slackers among the true nurses. The 
woman who entered this profession with high ideals, with the purpose 
to serve humanity in all walks of life, will not refuse to answer her 
country's call in this great crisis. She does not wait to be asked, 
but offers herself gladly, and is ready to serve at home, in camps, 
rural districts, or overseas. But to many of high purpose, the sign 
post points to the niche or corner occupied all along, and not to follow 
the pointing finger would be like running from duty. We found our- 
selves in this group. 

When war began in 1914, and the United States nurses began to 
volunteer, we had a desire to do the same, but being in the third class 
designated above, the thought had to be put away. In April, 1917, 
when our country became involved, there was tugging at the heart- 
strings to offer ourselves at once. Two things made this impossible, 
and having been taught "duty first," even though not as we would 
choose, we determined to do at home not only "our bit" but our utmost. 

As head of the admission department in a large institution, our 
regular work takes all the day. Living where the work is, gives the 
entire care of a four-story house: repairs, renovating, purchasing, 
managing and housekeeping. Part of this house is used for offices, 
part for reception and rest rooms for patients on admission days, and 
part as living rooms for the staff and help. The staff consists of an 
assistant (also a graduate and registered nurse) and the writer. A 
maid and porter make up the rest of the household. From twenty to 
forty-five patients are served with lunch on admission days. 

Our war service would have to be done in the evening. 

My assistant is most enthusiastic, and is ready at all times for 
extra service. Losing no time, we answered an immediate call from 
a Navy League Unit for knitters, and within a week had enlisted 
many friends to help. Shortly after, we organized our own Unit. 
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We accomplished two things here, making warm garments for the 
men, and getting women busy who otherwise would not help along 
these lines. Most of the money for wool was raised by our slogan, 
"Help Keep Our Boys Warm, and Keep Our Women Knitting." 

During the summer, before the Food Administration campaign, 
we sent in our name to assist in food conservation. The porter planted 
vegetables in the back yard, and while the crops were not large, we 
learned that string beans was the successful crop for our particular 
yard. During a "maidless" period of about two weeks, the writer 
and her assistant, during the evenings, canned eighty-five jars of 
fruit and vegetables, put up two gallons of green tomato pickle, and 
one hundred and forty glasses of jelly and jam. The greater part 
of the jelly was made to conserve apples sent us from our Boys' 
Branch Farm, and we are sure it would have gladdened Mr. Hoover's 
heart had he known that at one time, when one dozen glasses of jelly 
turned out too thin, we made syrup of the same and canned apples 
with it. 

Sandwiches for the patients had formerly been made with potted 
meats ; these were changed to cream cheese, peanut butter, and some- 
times salmon. 

Since the call from the Food Administration for "meatless and 
wheatless days," we have averaged fully fourteen meatless and 
eighteen wheatless meals weekly. A record is kept, and we can 
truthfully state that with very few exceptions, all meals have been 
"wasteless." 

The assistant answered a call for teachers of knitting with a Red 
Cross Auxiliary, and the writer enrolled as a Red Cross nurse, in 
order to teach classes in Elementary Hygiene and Home Care of the 
Sick. 

Once a week a group of small girls came and knitted squares 
of odd bits of wool for blankets. They also made fourteen pairs of 
warm bed-socks of various sizes, which, with the blankets, went to 
the recent cothing drive for refugees. 

Our Unit meetings, ways and means of raising money for the 
same, classes, etc., take much time. Does it pay? Often at the end 
of the day we are physically very tired, but so much real happiness 
is felt in knowing that things worth while have been accomplished, 
we answer emphatically, It does pay. 

At a "War Tea" given to raise money for wool, our main effort 
was to instruct women as to the many kinds of really delicious cakes 
that can be made with very little or no wheat flour, no butter, and 
very few eggs ; also using brown sugar or syrup as a sugar substitute. 
Tea and war cake were served, each person selecting the kind pre- 
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ferred. Typewritten copies of these recipes were on sale. Not much 
money was raised, but we hope wheat conservation was benefited 
thereby. 

The Red Cross, Young Women's and Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation drives, etc., were not neglected. We each own three Lib- 
erty Bonds, First, Second, and Third Loan, and with the interest 
buy Thrift Stamps. But Bonds and Stamps are good investments, and 
should not be counted as war service, except that in buying them we 
had to deny ourselves everything in the way of theatre-going, and 
also to economize in wearing apparel; buying only what was ab- 
solutely necessary, and selecting colors and styles that could be worn 
a long time. 

Having no free evenings, we could not take part in the several 
Liverty Loan drives, but "talked" Liberty Bonds and Thrift Stamps 
to all our friends. All this may seem rather personal, but the aim 
is to show what is being done by two nurses who are occupied all 
day with their regular duties. Our experience has taught us that, 
best of all, we have been able to interest and get busy those who 
were not already aiding in war work. There is so much to be done 
that even children should be made to feel that their help is needed, 
and these little people are truly eager to do their part if given an op- 
portunity. 

No doubt many nurses are serving along other and bigger lines. 
A number of married nurses, members of our Alumnae, are ready to 
give a certain number of hours weekly for home service, should war 
conditions deplete the supply of nurses for regular duty. The Red 
Cross is enrolling such nurses for Home Defense service. 

We would not attempt to describe what women, other than 
nurses, whose time is their own, are doing; the many who are with the 
Motor Corps, paying their own expenses and volunteering several 
days weekly; the large numbers who are working early and late in 
the Red Cross work rooms; and those who are serving with the 
various cantonments at home and abroad. There may be nurses 
among these also. 

Our institution was offered to the Government, and while wait- 
ing for its acceptance, rendered service in helping to convalescence 
large numbers of recruits and enlisted men from the various hos- 
pitals. The offer has been accepted by the Government, and the 
greater part of the institution is now being used for the convalescence 
of Naval men. Because of this change, our recurring thoughts of 
being elsewhere have been put away, for now our call to stay is more 
urgent than before. 



